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BOUGUEREAU'S ITALIAN WOMEN AT THE FOUNTAIN.' 



WE give on the preceding page an engraving of one of Bou- 
guereau's recent paintings, depicting a group of Italian 
women at a fountain. So many of Bouguereau's later paintings 
have been of young girls and little children, that it is something of 
an agreeable change to find him depicting female beauty of a more 
mature cast. Bouguereau's popularity in America is only a little 
below that of Gerome's, Vibert's, or Meissonnier's. Among French 
critics, the late Theophile Gautier praised him, and Edmond About 
has described his work as " a contagious and triumphant medioc- 
rity." Bouguereau, although not a great painter, is full of talent, 
and usually obtains a very respectable level of excellence. He was 
born at Rochelle in 1825, was a pupil of Picot, and won the grand 
prix de Rome in 1850. He has painted many portraits, and deco- 
rated several fine villas, but is known in this country solely by his 



paintings, the greater number of which have Italian scenes and 
Italian figures for their subject. The painting-which we have se- 
lected for engraving tells its own story without the need of an 
interpreter. Women at a fountain have always a charm for the 
painter ; perhaps no incident in peasant-life has been so frequently 
depicted. A recent writer has declared that " women are never so 
dangerous as at a fountain. Ever since Rebecca's time, who has 
not enjoyed the spectacle of a young woman at a spring?" By "dan- 
gerous " the writer means, we suppose, that here young women cap- 
tivate the fancy of masculine observers more quickly than elsewhere. 
They assemble at these places with heads and arms bare, and there 
is something in their condition that induces relaxation and mirth ; 
while, as they trip away with jugs or vases balanced upon their 
heads, they afford a charming picture of stateliness and grace. 



THE LITTLE MUSICIAN. 



A. Anker, Painter. 



A. and E. Varin, Engravers. 



THOUGH the pictures of M. Anker are not limited to such 
subjects as this, it is quite evident that young children are 
his specialty ; witness his 'Toy-Rattle,' his ' Reading- Lesson,' and, 
in a measure, his ' Little Architect.' Certainly he makes the nur- 
sery his studio, and doubtless is a favourite with the youngsters, 
winning his way to their affections by presents of toys, &c, and 
then turning the children's use of them to good pictorial account. 
Seated in his old-fashioned arm-chair, carefully barricaded and 
tied in for fear of mishaps, this chubby child, of the true German 
type, has come into possession of a new plaything : its novelty 
is evidenced by the fact that an old horse, or donkey, or some ani- 
mal of the kind, has been discarded for the time, at least, and lies 
heels uppermost in its owner's lap. With cheeks swelled out to 



their largest measurement, as if the little musician were training 
itself to play an ophicleide in some itinerant band of brass instru- 
mentalists, it is blowing away most vigorously, to its own satis- 
faction unquestionably, whatever it may be to those who are 
within hearing of music which no one would presume to call 
melodious. 

All that is needful to say of the picture is that it is perfectly 
natural, and that it is very carefully painted throughout. In Mr. 
Wallace's gallery, Pall Mall, there hangs a duplicate of the work, 
with some slight variations, such as in the back of the child's chair, 
the whole of which is seen in Anker's later picture ; and also 
some alterations in the lower portions of the drapery ; in other re- 
spects the two paintings are identically the same. 



AMONG THE STUDIOS OF PARIS. 



11. 



AMONG the younger artists of the present clay there is no one 
to whose talent a more brilliant future seems promised than 
is to that of M. G. Castiglione, whose 'Villa Torlonia' was so 
much admired at the last Salon. He is a conscientious and inde- 
fatigable student, an ardent lover of his art, and his progress from 
year to year has been something surprising, though his artistic ca- 
reer opened with one of those swift successes which are more apt 
to mar, than to make certain, the future of a young and rising artist. 
There is something of Meissonnier's peerless mastery of the brush 
to be observed in the later works of M. Castiglione. He is at 
present at work on two large pictures which are intended for the 
Salon of next spring. One is a view of Haddon Hall, to paint 
which he took a journey to England, and remained there for sev- 
eral weeks. The rich emerald foliage and turf of an English land- 
scape, the grey, brooding clouds and rain-boding atmosphere of the 
English climate, are reproduced with a master-hand. The point 
from which the view is taken gives to the spectator the full sweep 
of the superb terrace, with deep masses of verdant shadow amid 
the trees beyond. In the foreground stands an aged cavalier in 
the dress of the days of Charles I. ; a fair-faced damsel in white 
satin leans upon his arm, and listens to a message which a hand- 
some young Roundhead colonel is in the act of delivering, while 
his men stand grouped at a little distance. The whole scene — 
landscape, atmosphere, association — is intensely and thoroughly 
English. In striking and beautiful contrast is the companion- 
work, which represents the terrace of a villa situated on one of 



the sunny heights near Rome. The warm, clear atmosphere, the 
blue, sun-flooded skies of an Italian June glow above the scene. 
Afar in the azure distance rise the domes and pinnacles of the 
Eternal City, while in the foreground a scarlet-robed cardinal waits 
to receive the visit of a golden-haired dame in white satin and 
pearls, who, led by a handsome young cavalier in azure velvet, as- 
cends the steps to pay her respects to his Eminence. The play of 
light on the lady's satin robe, and the changing reflections of the 
gentleman's velvet doublet, are most marvellously rendered, and 
with a softness, yet with a vigour of touch, that is truly remarkable. 
A smaller picture, and one recently finished, represents a party of 
brigands gambling for their booty. Two of them are crouched on 
the grass, while a third stands beside them looking on at the game. 
One of the players, a veritable cut-throat with truculent counte- 
nance and unshorn locks, who lies prone on his stomach on the 
ground, has just held up a card — the winning one, apparently — to 
the infinite disgust of his opponent. The stake, a rich casket, from 
which is rolling, pell-mell, a mass of strings of pearls, coral beads, 
gold chains, and jewels, stands near the pair. The' individual who 
is looking on is evidently a grade above the gamesters. He is an 
elderly man with grizzled hair, wearing a slashed grey doublet and 
a hat cocked gaily on one side, and something in his air and atti- 
tude, and in the way he rests his hand on the hilt of his long 
sword, betrays the bully and the bravo rather than the robber. 
Another small picture, and one strikingly dramatic and suggestive 
in its character, represents a richly-carved fountain rising in front 
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of a stretch of stone-wall, against whose surface a mass of rose- 
hued blossoms rises from a vase of marble. In' the foreground 
kneels a cavalier, in the dress of the seventeenth century, engaged 
in cleansing the blood-stained blade of his sword in the tiny stream 
of water which escapes from" the fountain. The face, which is 
turned towards the spectator, shows sinister and evil-looking under 
the shadow of its light-hued, abundant curls. There is a wicked 
satisfaction, an unhallowed joy, visible in the gleam of the dark 
eyes, and in the lines of the mouth. The rich hues of his costume 
of satin and gold relieve the sombre tones of the background. 
This picture has been christened by the artist ' Une Vengeance 
accomplie,' and it has the rare merit of telling its story forcibly, 
and at a single glance. 

Boulanger is, at present, at work on a Roman scene, which he 
intends as a pendant to his 'Via Appia ' exhibited at the Salon last 
season, and now in the possession of A. T. Stewart. This picture 
is to contrast with the other by giving the home-life of Rome, while 
the other portrayed a phase of its out-door existence. A family 
party are grouped together in the small, enclosed garden of a Ro- 
man house : the mother, surrounded by her slaves, is seated at one 
side, while her children disport themselves around her ; and the 
husband, dignified and impressive in his white toga, is seen advan- 
cing towards the group. One of the children, a sturdy little boy, 
is engaged in sailing a miniature galley on the waters of the cen- 
tral fountain. Altogether a pleasing picture, but lacking the vigor, 
the dramatic interest, the life and movement, and contrasted effects, 
of its predecessor. 

Gerome has just finished one of those brilliant Eastern scenes for 
which his practised pencil is famous. This last, in accessories and 
in personages, recalls his celebrated work ' L'Almeh,' though in 
nowise a reproduction or imitation of that striking picture. It is 
entitled 'The Sword-Dance,' and represents an Eastern dansense, 
in the indelicate attire of her calling, engaged in executing that 
difficult pas before a party of dusky-browed, dark-eyed Turks. In 
one hand she holds a drawn yataghan, while a second is poised on 
edge upon her head. Below the loose gauzy draperies that enve- 
lope her person to the hips, falls a full skirt of black velvet, held in 
its place by a broad scarf of azure cashmere wrought with gold. 
A mass of golden coins, tier upon tier, all luminous in the full light, 
covers her bosom. At one side sit the musicians ranged in a 
semicircle, and at the other the spectators, solemn-looking chief- 
tains most of them, some of whom look on with eager interest, 
while others wear a blase and indifferent air, and lounge listlessly 
back in their places. The scene is apparently a coffee-house or 
some other public place of entertainment. The porcelain dishes 
and bowls ranged upon the shelves around the room, the sten- 
cilled flowers, in blue and violet lines, which decorate the white 
walls, the minutest details of dress and ornament, are treated with 
that fidelity of rendering which is peculiar to the dry yet conscien- 
tious pencil of Gerome. The rich folds of the dancer's velvet 
skirt, the soft flow of her cashmere scarf, the gleam and glitter of 
the dead yellow coins that form her necklace, were marvels of pains- 
taking reproduction, as wonderful in their way as the dusky faces 
with their varied expressions and shining eyes, all turned towards 
the dancer. This picture is already sold to an English art-collect- 
or. Another one, which is but just begun, represents a lion who 
has been roused from his sleep in the depths of his den by some 
sudden noise. Still stretched out prone, in the attitude of slumber, 
he lifts his grand, massive head and turns it towards the direction 
of the sound, his eyes shining in the shadows with a greenish and 
ominous light. The subject is a fine one, and the picture, when 
finished, will be remarkable by the very force of its vigorous sim- 
plicity. Of Gerome's three contributions to the Salon last year, 
' Rex Tibicen,' ' Son Eminence Grise,'and ' Une Collaboration,' two 
were purchased by Americans—' Son Eminence ' being the pro- 
perty of 'Mr. Stebbins, of Paris, and ' Une Collaboration ' having 
been purchased by Mr. A. T. Stewart. Gerome rather regrets the 
destination of this last picture, the subject being a peculiarly 
French one, and calculated to interest Frenchmen especially. Six- 
ty thousand francs— twelve thousand dollars in gold— was the 
price paid for each of these paintings. 

Gerome occupies a very handsome hotel on the Rue de Bru- 
xelles, in the decoration of which the Eastern tastes of the owner 
are strikingly manifested — Chinese and Japanese bronzes, porce- 
lain, draperies, idols, &c, meet the eye at every turn. 
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The delicate and epigrammatic pencil of Vibert seems to have 
been taken possession of entirely by our countrymen. Of all the 
pictures, finished or unfinished, which now adorn his atelier, there 
is not one that has not been bespoken, or has not already been 
purchased, for the United States. He has just completed a charm- 
ing little work which he destines for the approaching spring exhi- 
bition in Paris — the Salon of 1875. It represents a fat, pompous- 
looking burgomaster who has gone asleep in the act of sitting for 
his portrait. He had taken up his position outside the door of his 
house, and there he sits — sound asleep ; his head, surmounted by 
its big red official wig, sunk upon his chest, and his hands folded 
over his elaborately-flowered waistcoat. His dress is that of the 
last century, and is apparently his grand state suit, as rich as silk 
and embroidery can make it. Before him stands the easel, from 
the canvas upon which already smiles his face in a most exagge- 
rated simper, while one fat hand is spread out over the lace 
ruffles of his jabot. The painter's seat, a low, velvet-cushioned 
stool, has been pushed aside, and is unoccupied ; while, in the 
background, the incipient Vandyck is consoling himself for the 
uncongeniality and distastefulness of his task by making love to a 
pretty little soubrette who is bringing a tray of refreshments into 
the cool, arched parlour beyond. On either side of the doorway 
outside huge bushes of hydrangeas flaunt their rose-coloured blos- 
soms against the grey-tinted stone-wall. The delicate finish and 
minute manipulation, which are characteristic of Vibert's work, 
have been lavished upon this charming little picture. The embroi- 
dery on the burgomaster's dress, the carvings of the stonework, 
&c, are all admirably executed, as is also the fat, red face of the 
drowsy sitter, flushed, and swollen, and pompous, even in sleep. 
The artist intends to call this picture either ' The Burgomaster's 
Portrait ' or ' The Painter's Repose." Another fine but unfinished 
work is called ' Forbidden Books.' Beside avast, cavernous-look- 
ing fireplace sit a cardinal and a bishop, intent on the examina- 
tion of various specimens of prohibited literature. His Eminence 
the cardinal is in high enjoyment over the pages of a volume over 
which he is intently poring, while my lord the bishop, attracted 
by the evident delight of his superior, is peering over the cardinal's 
shoulder, forgetful of the book which he holds in his own hand. 
Various sheets and fragments of dismembered volumes strew the 
floor. Vibert has also a painting — as yet scarcely half finished — 
of a plump, rubicund dignitary of the Church, engaged in consum- 
ing a good dinner, with immense relish and gusto, while a poor, 
lanky, starved-looking chaplain kneels on a praying-chair near the 
table, reading aloud from his breviaiy. Very charming, also, is a 
picture called ' The New Clerk,' which shows an elderly tradesman 
and his young and pretty wife, in the dress of the last century, 
seated at dinner, while the newly-arrived clerk, who has just pre- 
sented his credentials to his new master, stands at one side in a 
modest attitude. He is a personable young fellow enough, with 
fair hair, and a. slight, graceful figure ; so, while the cross-grained, 
bewigged, elderly master of the house glances at him, askance, 
over the letter he holds, and evidently thinks he will not do at all, 
the pretty wife, with finger and thumb poised meditatively upon her 
dimpled chin, as evidently thinks he will. Ten to one but he will 
be installed in his new place within an hour. A much larger canvas 
than either of the pictures above mentioned was occupied with a 
sketch of a rehearsal at an amateur theatre ; this picture, when 
finished, is destined for the gallery of an eminent art-collector in 
New York. 

Berne-Bellecour has now upon his easel a nearly-completed 
picture, representing a skirmish near Paris during the siege, and 
being in reality a representation of a detachment of the celebrated 
"Artists' Regiment," which was gotten up during the last months 
of the war, at such sore ultimate cost to the world of art and the 
public at large. It was too much like loading guns with bullets 
of gold and silver to turn the artists of France into soldiers. 
In this picture one sees, in the skirmish of the Francs Tireurs, 
portraits of Vibert, Jacquot, and other leading painters, while 
overhead the cold, grey, misty sky of a Parisian autumn broods 
with appropriate gloom above the scene. The Prussians, who 
never, by any chance, find a place in any French picture, save as 
dead bodies or captives, are supposed to occupy a line of build- 
ings dimly revealed in the misty background. 

The vast atelier of Gustave Dore is, as usual, crowded with 
pictures in every stage of completion. The huge picture from his 
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' Inferno,' representing ' The Hell of Liars,' and the almost equally 
gigantic one of ' The Gambling-Table at Baden-Baden,' cover two 
sides of the walls. A powerful group of Spanish beggars, nearly 
life-size, and recently completed, hangs near his wonderful picture 
of 'The Mountebanks,' on which he has been at work for some 
months past. It is now, with some changes from the original 
design, entirely finished, and is a marvel of dramatic and forcible 
expression. The three faces — that of the dying child, its wan fea- 
tures contracted with pain ; that of the poor player-queen mother, 
pale with maternal anguish under her paint and powder ; and the 
chalk-daubed countenance of the clown, tear-stained and drawn • 
with misery— tell the story with a vivid eloquence that needs no in- 
terpreter. 

Dore intends to call this picture 'The Victim,' the child be- 
ing, as he remarks, the victim of his parents' greed of gain, and 
' The Mountebanks ' being a too self-evident title. He has also 
recently completed several landscapes, mostly of Scottish scenery, 
for whose wild, bare, rugged desolation he seems to have a special 
predilection.. The landscape of all landscapes for him to paint, 
exists, however, on our side of the Atlantic — the canon of the 
Yellowstone. One of these Scotch landscapes — a lake surrounded 
with hills, and glittering under the single sunbeam that has pierced 



through the clouds of an else darkened sky — gave one of his char- 
acteristic effects of light and shade to perfection. He has just 
sketched out another huge Scriptural work, which is to represent 
Christ invested with the purple robe and crown of thorns, and 
exhibited to the people. He is at present engaged on a series of 
illustrations to ' The Ancient Mariner ' of Coleridge, a poem, the 
weird, supernatural scenery and characters of which will form most 
fitting and congenial subjects for his pencil. One can already ima- 
gine how he will depict the becalmed ship, the nightmare life in 
death, and the ancient mariner himself. Poe's ' Raven ' has been 
suggested to him as a work which might also furnish congenial 
scenes for illustration, and Dore is said only to. await an offer from 
some American publisher before undertaking it. His long-talked- 
of ' Shakespeare ' will probably be published in parts — one play at 
a time — and ' Macbeth ' is spoken of as the one with which the 
series will probably open. It is said that Dore has abandoned his 
original intention of illustrating all the plays, and will devote him- 
self only to those that offer scenery and characters peculiarly fitted 
for reproduction by his pencil. Of these, 'Macbeth,' 'The Tem- 
pest,' the ' Midsummer -Night's Dream,' 'Hamlet,' and 'King 
Lear,' appear to be the most important. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



LONDON EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY OLD MASTERS. 



IT is not to be supposed that the resources upon which the 
Academy draws, in forming these winter exhibitions, will prove 
inexhaustible. The genuine works of Old Masters are numbered. 
And although the great houses of England have long hidden away 
almost unknown treasures, the time must come when even these 
stores shall have been fully ransacked. There are already signs 
that the wealth accessible to the managers of these exhibitions is 
growing less. We do not find in the present collection the same 
rich material which characterised the first efforts in this direction 
— a fact which is in part an advantage to the student, who is apt 
to be bewildered amid a mass of works of different schools, and 
who thus often misses the excellence of paintings of less striking 
pretensions. There is enough in the show for the year to serve all 
the ends the Academy has in view ; and it is rather an advantage to 
the usefulness of these collections, that an undue strain is not made 
to render the exhibition a mere brilliant witness of the wealth of 
English collectors. A single genuine example is enough to prove 
the power over decorative design possessed by the Italian paint- 
ers of the Quatroceiito, and paintings like two portraits by Tinto- 
retto, here exhibited, serve to set forth with decisive conviction the 
strength of the great Venetian artists qf the sixteenth century. 

We shall find, as we follow the catalogue in detail, that this 
year's collection is especially remarkable for the evidence it affords 
of the growth of the English school ; but, accepting for the pre- 
sent the historic sequence of the different schools, we shall proceed 
at once to Gallery No. IV., which contains the few specimens of 
early Italian Art. 

Here the earlier efforts of the Florentine painters occupy the 
greater space. Two large and important works, lent by Mr. Ful- 
ler Maitland, deserve immediate attention, as well .from their as- 
sumed authorship as from intrinsic merits of design. The one 
attributed to Cosmo Rosselli, represents a mystic composition of 
the Saviour coming in his glory. The figure of Christ, of large 
size, and occupying a space in the design perhaps too great for 
decorative beauty, is presented in a robe richly jewelled, and with 
his hands still extended upon the Cross. His right foot rests upon 
the cup, and about Him, at the base of the picture, are the forms 
of four saints in adoration. Behind the central figure is the gold- 
tinted nimbus, supported on either side by two angels, skilfully 
drawn, and inhabited by numerous cherub faces of varied expres- 
sion. Of the picture as a whole, it may be said that we find less 
of imaginative power than of technical worth in separate parts. 
The composition, in its first impression, is overburdened by cos- 
tume ; the painter has evidently been dominated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal requirements of the work, and his genius has not sufficed to 
render these elements subordinate to a single pictorial scheme. 



Nevertheless, there is enough here of patient labour and right 
choice of colour to fix the attention of the student, and we may 
recognise beneath its archaic form qualities of workmanship for 
which, in subsequent epochs of the art, we shall look in vain. As 
compared with the second picture referred to, this example is spe- 
cially noteworthy for its admirable state of preservation. To the 
other we find the great name of Fra Angelico affixed, and although 
there are qualities in the picture which justify the attribution, cer- 
tain obvious restorations take much from its present interest and 
value. A passion of worship, such as Angelico loved to interpret, 
is recorded in the faces of the two saints who kneel before the re- 
arisen Virgin ; but her face has lost, if it ever possessed, the spirit 
of his art ; and in the forms of the angels around her, the manage- 
ment of drapery, as well as the treatment of expression, lacks some- 
thing of serious beauty. In looking at the design of the picture, 
apart from the merits or defects of its execution, we are conscious 
of a master's power in the management of his material and the 
skilful balance of harmonious colour. But of the decorative period 
of Florentine Art, there is one example that calls for no modified 
praise — a small picture of ' The Virgin and Child with Angels,' by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, lent by Mr. Graham, forms one of the undoubted 
gems of the collection. The painter's decisive individuality may 
be traced in the selection of very human types in the faces of the 
boy-angels who crowd around the Virgin. A look of curiosity, 
that is half mischievous and wholly natural, lights up their counte- 
nances, and lends a living force to the splendid and ordered pat- 
tern of design of which they form a part. Above the Virgin's 
head sweet Florentine roses grow against a space of peaceful sky, 
and, still higher, a golden nimbus hangs between the drapery of 
two golden curtains. On either side, the angel's wings, also gold- 
en, reach up to unite the two parts of the picture. Looked at 
from a distance, the whole upper portion of the panel is a solid 
mass of gold, and it is only as we approach more closely that the 
delicate forms of angel-wings stand out and mark themselves with 
perfect tracery of feathers. And that the painter could submit his 
strong naturalism to the needs of design is proved sufficiently by the 
use to which he puts the curling hair of the three small angel-heads, 
so toning it as to render the yellow locks a link for the eye to connect 
the strong positive colours of the Virgin's robe with the yet more 
powerful colour of the gold above. 

Still dealing with the Florentine school, we may draw attention 
to the 'Figure of a Man on a Ladder,' set down as of uncertain 
authorship, but which may be safely attributed to Luca Signorelli. 
The study forms part of a composition for a Descent from the 
Cross, and is noteworthy for the individuality of the head, strongly 
realised by the painter, as well as for the skill shown over a difficult 



